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National Greatness. 


It is a well known story of Plutarch concerning one of 
the greatest of the Greeks, Themistocles, that being asked 
one day by a gilded youth if he could play on a musical in- 
strument, he replied: ‘‘ No, I do not know how to do that, 
but I do know how to make a great city out of a small 
one.” Themistocles’ career illustrated his claim to a 
marked extent, and gave him honor for all time while 
the name of the gilded youth has perished. Themistocles 
heiped to make Athens great by his skill in diplomacy and 
war, since he was too early to know that industrial pur- 
suits were the real source of greatness to a people, and in 
his day it was generally fight or be killed in the case of 
any. He was obliged to use means adapted to the time. 
In our day, however, the recognized means of national 
greatness are those of production and commerce, to which 
accordingly the thoughts of all statesmen are more and 
more directed. In Europe they still have their foreign 
relations to watch and guard, which entails a set of na- 
tional duties upon rulers and the support of standing 
armies, from both of which burdens we are comparatively 
free. This freedom releases our thoughts and deeds from 
other complications, and gives us opportunity to devote 
ourselves, as it were, exclusively to what, as we said, is the 
main interest of nations, namely, commercial affairs and 
matters pertaining to the production and consumption of 
goods. And therefore our statesmanship will devote itself 
to a study of the best means of the increase of production 
and of commerce. And that these questions would be the 
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primary questions with us, whether our statesmen wished 
it or not, is certain, because the people themselves are 
forced by the necessities of life to make a study of them, 
and to push them to the front by reason of their inalien- 
able interest in them. So to the front they come. 

It then first becomes clear that the nation must act 
together on such industrial questions as arise, if it will 
preserve its national character, and that it must havea 
policy which shall have in view not the welfare of a part 
of the nation, but that of the whole of it taken as a unit. 
There must be a welfare which belongs to the whole, inde- 
pendent of the action it may have upon some special parts, 
since it is not possible for any people to develop all parts 
of itself to exactly the same pitch of prominence. Just as 
the average man cannot develop his muscles to their ut- 
most and develop his brain to its utmost at the same time, 
so a nation could not develop all industries to their utmost 
at the same time. But just as the man can be symmetri- 
cally developed so as to be muscular enough and brainy 
enough, and is at his best when thus balanced in his train- 
ing, just so may a nation be developed symmetrically 
according to its own advantages and traditions. And this 
symmetrical development we, as a nation, must seek for in 
ourselves, not endeavoring to do everything which results 
in doing many things very badly, but learning to do what 
we are best fitted for in a superior manner. And the 
attainment of a high national position and ideal must, as 
we said, be the desire and policy of the whole nation and 
not of a mere faction of the nation. 

And to this general principle we doubt not every 
patriotic mind could at once agree. Every one would say 
that he desired the utmost prosperity and greatness in our 
nation, and that it should stand as the greatest among all 
nations. And this place it is by no means improbable 
that we may reach, and reach it too very soon, since the 
foundation of all national greatness is in the well-being of 
its people, and we alone of the leading nations are devoted 
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to weil-being almost exclusively; other nations being, as 
we said, devoted also to armies and diplomacies and foreign 
politics, in which is much waste, much absorption of ener- 
gies which produce nothing and therefore add nothing to 
national well being. But we go in for production, con- 
sumption and commerce. Hence it is that we bound along 
at such an astonishing pace towards the fore-front of the 
world, easily surpassing old Russia and Prussia and Italy, 
and surpassing also France and England in the rate of our 
advance. They all seem to be going by freight train, 
where we speed forward by a lightning express. And 
everybody, including ourselves, is astonished at the time 
we are making. But the reason of that astonishment is, 
that no nation has before devoted itself consciously and 
exclusively to the well-being of its citizens, and therefore 
there was no example in the world before ours of what 
could be done in the way of progress by a nation devoted 
to industries alone. We are the first and great example 
of this, and the wonders of the result are like those which 
first appeared in the use of electricity—it did so much 
more than was ever expected of it. 

Nor have men realized yet—not even we ourselves— 
that the cause of our amazing advance has been our devo- 
tion to productive industries of every kind. Our prosperity 
has been laid to our institutions, to our race qualities, to 
our isolation from other great nations, to our freedom, to 
our protestant religion and common schools, without em- 
phasizing the real fact, which is that we are devoted to 
industries primarily and to other pursuits only secondarily. 
And as industries make wealth, we have wealth, which is 
another name for.well-being, and everybody shares in the 
enjoyment of it. In other words, it is our industries that 
make us great. 

Our history makes it clear, then, that our part in the 
world is to be devoted to industrial pursuits, and that we 
shall attain our maximum greatness in that direction. We 
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shall reach the van of nations not by military conquests, nor 
by naval exploits, nor by colonizing new lands, nor even 
by extending our political borders, though that extension 
may come, but by devotion to production and commerce. 
Nor need we be ashamed to be a nation of industries, since 
indeed in the long run wealth buys out all other glories 
and takes them for its own, as easily as a fleet carries off 
goods, or a flock of wild pigeons takes the acorns of a 
forest. 

We come then to this, that the nation must act for its 
own industrial interests mainly, and that it must act asa 
whole. It cannot properly allow itself to act in parts, nor 
to act carelessly. It must act for its own civilization alto- 
gether and in such a way as to keep itself a compact, self- 
centered, independent, industrial unit; not a mere aggre- 
gation of teritorially neighboring parts, but a coherent and 
well outlined whole, clear-headed about its own interests 
and policies, and swerving neither to the right hand nor to 
the left in its chosen path of industrial development. 

Now this pursuit of its own greatness as a national 
concern is a comparatively recent idea to be realized by 
our people, nor is it yet a widely diffused conception, nor 
one acted upon expressly by anybody, though it really un- 
derlies the words and deeds of many of our better states- 
men. ‘The origin of our nation has indeed led many of us 
to another idea. Our states at first separated, independent, 
and rural, retained so much of their power from the 
general government, and guarded that power so jealously, 
that with many state sovereignty became more interesting 
than the general welfare and led us into civil war. Nor is 
the sentiment of the superior value of state rights dead 
even yet, though, like the Roman gladiators—wmorituri te 
salutant—about to die it salutes us. The echoes of it are, 
however, still heard in many a local patriotism and many 
an utterance of sectional thought expressed in such phrases 
as ‘‘the interests of the Northwest demand,” ‘‘ the inter- 
ests of the Southwest require,” ‘‘ the Pacific Coast asks,” 
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‘«the South, or the North, or the East, or the West should 
have,” and the like, in which patriotism is conceived in the 
view which Gen. Hancock had of the tariff as ‘‘a local 
issue.” The thought of a general welfare irrespective of 
any one’s section or ‘‘ deestrict,” is not formulated and ex- 
pressed as a national ideal, and in consequence our politics 
have often descended to a scattered and mean consideration 
of how to reconcile interests supposed to be antagonistic 
to each other, and of endeavors to bring the nation together 
by a series of compromises based upon no principle, and 
incapable of rousing anything but the meanest sentiments 
in political life. But what we want is to supplant this 
fragmentary sectionalism, this weak and quarrelsome dis- 
trict politics, by a general ideal large enough to excite 
enthusiasm and make the nation realize consciously its own 
grandeur and destiny. And we wish to do this by making 
all to see that nationality requires a policy—industrial 
nationality an industrial policy, and that that policy must 
be such as takes care of the nation as a whole without 
partiality to any special department or locality. 

But the moment this point is made, and the policy 
stated as national, it at once becomes evident that it can- 
not be a policy which lets everything alone and inaugurates 
a general scramble in which the devil takes the hindmost. 
That means simply such a lack of guidance to the nation as 
a whole as will result in nobody's caring about the nation 
at all. The nation would cease to be an object of interest 
as contributing nothing to any one’s well-being, and finally 
a superfluous notion not worth preserving. That is the 
South American condition, with what contemptible results 
we all know. But nationality is worth a great deal to us, 
and anything which looks towards relaxing the bonds of 
it, is dangerous to tamper with, however much it may seem 
to promise at the outset. 

But those who wish us to throw off all idea of national 
policy respecting industrial matters and throw open our 
commerce to the competition of the world without heed to 
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consequences, ave tampering with our nationality as a fact 
and an idea. They would have us to relapse into such 
political indifferentism as are the South Sea islands to 
each other, where no one island has any thought of another. 
We should learn.a lesson here from Nature. 

In making a superior animal, Nature proceeds by a 
process of apparent limitations which are really specializa- 
tions. She makes a man not by giving him at once the 
teeth of the lion, the wings of the eagle, the speed of the 
horse, and the four hands of the ape, but she cuts off each 
and every one of these gifts from his body, shuts each 
member up to a narrowed use, two hands without talons, 
two feet for walking only, less speed of leg, no wings, no 
fins, and gains her perfection by such specialization and 
limitation. So, in the development of national force and 
efficiency, it is indispensable that the same method be 
pursued, as it has been indeed by every nation whose suc- 
cess in history has been pronounced. Savage tribes are 
undifferentiated and very much alike; civilized nations are 
distinct in social structure, aims, methods, characters and 
products, each according to his soils, climates, enemies and 
historic conditions. So the German, Frenchman, Italian 
and Englishman differ from each other greatly, and the 
American from all of them. 

Our specialization, after the usual law, is of course 
necessary if we are to reach the highest place of which we 
are capable. And this specialization of course will look 
like limitation and will be resisted by all who imagine our 
true method to be by universalization and not by limit- 
ation. In other words, the jelly-fish condition of general- 
ized qualities seems to them higher and better than the 
specialized qualities of the greater animals. But the way 
of limitation and specialization is Nature’s way, and there- 
fore it must be followed if we are to become greatest 
among nations. And as our type of nation so far is in- 
dustrial, our specialization must be industrial. England’s 
type is getting also to be industrial, and her specialization 


. 
’ 
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must be industrial after another fashion. Being an island 
of small extent, with more sea-coast so to speak than in- 
terior, and less land than population, her type would 
naturally be in the direction of large foreign commerce. 
She must make up for smallness of territory by largeness 
of relations, for domestic insignificance by foreign commu- 
nications, and to this type she accordingly conforms in- 
stinctively and with magnificent results. England stands 
in the midst of her foreign commerce as a great power of 
multiplied resources, living as it were in ships and on the 
sea out of which her power is born. 

But we are not an island; we do not need to live in 
ships nor to get our living from the sea. We have a con- 
tinent to people and subdue, wherein are possibilities of 
wealth ‘‘beyond the dreams of avarice.” We are adapted 
to becoming landsmen and not sailors, and to get our 
subsistence and power from our own domain first and 
foremost. We then should make a distinct mistake if we 
were to adopt an English ideal of foreign commerce and 
an English method of development by foreign relations. 
Such a type would be an English and insular type, but it 
would not be our type. Our type, on the contrary, is to 
develop ourselves at home and the resources given us by 
nature, to make the most of our land as we have it—to 
spend our money at home, to build our own factories, mine 
our own ores, raise our own grain and enlarge our own 
cities. We do not need to reject foreign relations to be 
sure, but we do not for the present need to seek them, nor 
is it wise to do so. We can find enough to do inside of 
our own borders, and we should only leave that undone if 
we employed ourselves mostly with foreign trade at pres- 
ent. Our duty is to develop our own industries in order 
to improve our own citizens, knitting closer and stronger 
our own internal relations, making California trade with 
Maine, and Oregon with Georgia, and Texas with Minne- 
sota. We need to develop our internal complexities, to 
bind our extremes together into one whole, to make our 
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people look at home for their primary well-being, to teach 
them to care more about each other than about Europe or 
Asia, to make them more dependent on each other than 
upon any other land, and so solidify ourselves into a well 
defined, coherent and inseparable aggregate, all of whose 
interests work together. Foreign relations pursued 
in preference will for the present only distract and sepa- 
rate us, foreign commerce only limit internal trade, foreign 
ideas only perturb and vex our own. 

And this is why the policy of tariff is better than the 
policy of Free-Trade. A country can make money under 
either, as we see by the English example and our own. 
We have both grown rich upon these opposite policies. 
But the policy of Protection binds our interests as with a 
cord, while the policy of Free-Trade would scatter our 
interests, giving to California a desire for Chinese trade, 
and to New York a desire for English trade, drawing in 
opposite directions and limiting so far the interests of 
California in New York and of New York in California. 
The tendency of distant States to fly apart towards other 
spheres of action would thus be aggravated, and the politi- 
cal unity of which we are proud would be strained by such 
attractions. This is, perhaps, what has kept South Ameri- 
cans in their broken and disordered state. They have 
each closer relations with Europe than with each other, 
and so are easily provoked to contentions and civil wars. 
They do not hammer themselves into a solid mass by 
restrictions on foreign relations, as we- have done. They 
have sought to sell in the dearest and buy in the cheapest 
markets of the world, regardless of all else, with the result 
that they have little worth while to sell and can buy little; 
while we have been making a nation of ourselves, have 
made that our prime object, with the result of having now 
much to sell and being able to buy more than any other 
single people. This comesof first trying to make one’s self 
a nation, and having respect to one’s own integration and 
unity before trying to get welfare from others. 
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And, therefore, those who are always clamoring for 
Free-Trade on the ground that we could make more money 
and bring forward many excellent figures to prove their 
statements, are still on the wrong track, for it would only 
be more money for a short time, since our interests would 
flow towards foreign countries rather than our own and so 
our own development into varied industries would be 
arrested, to our final loss and hindrance. We should be 
like one who chooses a smooth road to run on rather than 
a rough one, in spite of the fact that the smooth one ran in 
the wrong direction. 

What we need to attend to, then, are the things 
which will make our nation great. These things are, as 
we said, new industries, more factories, greater cities, 
more internal commerce, greater national interests, in- 
creased dealings between Pacific and Atlantic States, be- 
tween Gulf and Lake States, developing our territories, 
using our rivers, introducing complexities everywhere. It 
is idle to reach out towards Australia, while we have vast 
reaches of unsettled territory capable of giving us ail that 
Australia can furnish. It is idle to ask Europe to enrich 
us, when there is far greater wealth awaiting us at home 
in filling the vacant land with factories and towns. 

We have already an immense population living on a 
higher average plane than that of any nation on earth, old 
or new. Its comfort is such as to make the poorer classes 
of Europe envious. Its civilization is not confined to a 
few, but is widelyextended to everybody. It is a home 
growth, and largely owing to the protective isolation which 
a wide sea, not easily passed in our early days, gave to our 
infant state. This civilization is our care. It is not to be 
put to the risk of fortune; it should be guarded by science. 
Our people should not be exposed to the chances of reck- 
less nature. Our industries, which are their reliance, 
should not be exposed to new and hazardous competitions. 
Our national type should be dear to us. We have a large 
land to be developed. Let the world go, till our home 
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resources are brought well into play, and then we may call 
upon the rest of earth’s land to furnish more. ‘Till then, 
let us protect our own, as our best method of being able 
eventually to bid for the rest. Let California remember 
that New York is more to her than the East, though the 
East were paved with ‘‘orient pearls and gold.”” Let the 
Northwest remember that stony New England is far more 
to her than London or Paris, since New England is bound 
up with her in a national community. Let the South re- 
member that Alaska and Maine are part and parcel of her 
care and life, and far more than Cuba or Europe, whose 
political bodies are distinct from her own. Let New York 
remember that, though her port should be filled with 
foreign ships by a Free-Trade policy, yet that the fact that 
they were foreign should make them less dear to her than 
locomotives and river steamers that bind her to the magni- 
ficent lands and people of our own great continent. Let 
South, North, East and West all combine together to be 
far more interested in each other’s welfare than in all the 
rest of the world besides, and devote their thoughts, ener- 
gies, books, politics and laws to such things as shall make 
one great single and solid nation standing four square to 
all the winds of heaven. 

Guardianship of ourselves first; afterwards hospitality 
to the rest of the world. 





. Country Boy Versus Town Boy. 


‘Most of our great men come from the country.” 
Who has not heard this proverb from infancy? In both 
city and country it passes without question as to truthful- 
ness. Why does the country boy outstrip his city rival in 
the race of life? In reply to this question a number of 
reasons have been advanced, among the most ingenious of 
which are the following: 

ist. The country boy being inured to a life of labor, 
becomes hardened, both physically and mentally, and so 
is enabled to put forth a more vigorous and sustained effort 
than can the pampered and weakly city youth. [Of course, 
this goes upon the assumption that the greater proportion 
of city people are in easy circumstances and so can afford 
to indulge their youth in a life of ease and sloth. (?)] 

2d. The country boy is exempt from the many temp- 
tations that beset his urban cousins. [We are hereby pre- 
pared to find the average rustic a paragon of innocence, 
honesty and virtue in general. (?) | 

3d. That the short school terms of the country at once 
afford the youth opportunity to develop his physical pow- 
ers by labor, and this, in its turn, gives him a zest for 
study. When, on the contrary, the town boy, while 
wearied with a long school term, is subjected to the 
machine system and treadmill routine of graded schools. 
(This, of course, puts well paid instructors, skilled peda- 
gogy, the kindergarten and the gymnasium ata sad dis- 
count.] All attempts at improvement of the country 
schools, and the betterment of their teachers, profession- 
ally and financially, are met and defeated by this everlast- 
ing outcry against introducing the ‘‘ machine methods of 
the city.” 

The proverb cited at the beginning of this article, and 
the accompanying brood of alleged reasons given in its 
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support, have been, in a manner, incorporated within the 
general stock of popular beliefs; and so prone is the public 
to cling to an opinion once rooted in its mind, that the task 
of proving said opinion to be wrong is a difficult one in- 
deed. The cause of the town boy is nearly hopeless: so 
much so that it requires considerable boldness to venture 
upon his defense. Labored efforts have been made by 
various and sundry writers to establish evidence against 
the worth of the town boy; but who has ever undertaken 
his defense? His inferiority is not only insisted upon, but 
it acquires an added heinousness in the light of the com- 
mon view of his case, in that he fails decause of his superior 
advantages, whereas his rustic competitor is supposed to 
succeed in spite of disadvantages. 

Speaking upon this point it might be as well to re- 
mark that the sovereign obstacle against which the town 
boy has to contend at the very outset of the race, is the 
discouragement of having always dinned into him the 
utter hopelessness of his efforts in competing with his 
country cousin. It is related of Louis XIV. that he once 
propounded to some of the wisest of his courtiers the fol- 
lowing question: ‘‘Why does a vessel containing ten 
pounds of water acquire no added weight when a fish 
weighing one pound is added thereto?” After wrestling 
for three days and nights with the question, one of them, 
moved bya bright idea, suggested that the question be 
changed to—‘‘ Does a vessel containing ten pounds of 
water acquire no added weight when a fish weighing one 
pound is added thereto?” A pair of scales being brought 
in and a simple experiment made, a royal joke was spoiled 
and a popular delusion corrected. In a spirit of fair in- 
vestigation then, let us change the terms of the question to: 
ist. Do most of our great men come from the country? 
2d. /s the country boy superior to the town boy physically, 
intellectually or morally? 3d. Do the country schools per- 
form better work in fitting youth for the race of life than 
is done in the schools of cities? ‘The writer remembers an 
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instance of the unfairness with which the town boy is 
treated in investigations bearing upon this subject. While 
a pupil in the First Intermediate School, on Baymiller 
Street in Cincinnati, he witnessed the following incident: 
A gentleman, whose name is frequently mentioned in 
educational circles, visited said school for the express pur- 
pose of gathering testimony in support of this pet hobby 
of the American people—the physical and mental superi- 
ority of country-bred youths over their urban cousins. He 
had been informed, it seems, that in the intermediate 
schools of the city was to be found a large percentage of 
pupils from country districts, who, having completed the 
course of study in their home schools, availed themselves 
of the advantages offered by the higher institutions of the 
city. Many of these pupils either boarded with relatives 
in the city or came in daily on the early accommodation 
trains. 

Our principal conducted this visitor through all the 
departments and gave him every facility for making his 
investigations. His method of procedure was to take every 
class in its turn and to require all members from the 
country to stand. Measurements were then taken of height 
of body and circumference of chest. An equal number of 
city pupils in the various classes were then subjected to 
like measurements. While this was being done the teach- 
ers were required to ascertain from the registers the class 
standing of the country boys and that also of their resident 
opponents. 

This hobby rider made a finish of his inquiries by the 
afternoon recess. Of course we pupils were much mysti- 
fied at his proceedings, but our principal quieted our curi- 
osity by assuring us that he would invite the visitor to 
explain himself at the weekly closing exercises held in the 
chapel-room of the A Grade. That occasion arriving, this 
gentleman, a very pleasant speaker by the way, prefaced 
his remarks with that time-worn ‘‘chestnut,’”—‘‘ Nearly all 
of the presidents and other great men of our country were 
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farmer boys.” After his speech, in which he labored to 
hold up to our view the virtues of country boys in general, 
he wound up by stating that his experiment with our 
school, and with schools of other cities, had proven con- . 
clusively that not only are the country boys head and 
shoulders above their city classmates, physically, but they 
are uniformly found at the head of the classes to which 
they belong. To this statement our principal and teachers 
seemed heartily to agree, and we were invited to look 
towards the heads of the various classes and bear our testi- 
mony to the truth of the deduction. From the sheepish 
glances seen all over the large room with its five hundred 
occupants, it was inferred that the town boy saw and ac- 
knowledged his inferiority. And so he would have been 
utterly discomfited, were it not that he found a champion 
of his own number, whose achievement it was to pluck 
victory from the very jaws of defeat. With the ready wit 
of a thorough-going town boy, he saw at once the weak 
spot in the harness of this one-sided investigator, and with 
a well directed shaft he put the hobby-rider hors de combat. 

A little red-headed lad of Irish parentage, bright, im- 
pulsive and utterly fearless, restlessly fidgeting in his seat, 
his face ablaze and every hair erect while listening to this 
elaborately prepared slander of his congeners, jumped to 
his feet, and, addressing our principal by name, blurted 
out, ‘‘ Now you jest look at Miss ’s register and see 
if them big country boys at the head of our class aint lots 
older than us fellows. I'll bet that when us town fellows 
gits as old as them boys we’ll be as big, or bigger, and if 
we're in school at all then, we'll be in the third or fourth 
year of the high school, where these country fellers ort to 
be if they’re so awful smart and big and active and all that; 
and then, why aint any of them found in even the highest 
classes of this school?”’ After the laughter attendant upon 
this bold speech of our young Nestor had subsided, the 
principal suggested the fairness of the proposal made by 
our champion, and, in accordance therewith the school 
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registers were consulted. The result incontestibly sus- 
tained the point raised. It was found that the average age 
of resident pupils of the A Grade, First Intermediate 
School, was between thirteen and fourteen years; that of 
non-residents between sixteen and seventeen. 

Let us see what there is in the claim that nearly 
all of the greatest minds are the products of country life. 
To begin with, we will concede the fact that most of our 
presidents were farmers’ boys, or, at least, may have been 
between the plow-handles at some time during youth. But 
in view of the fact that the very latest of our presidents 
were born at a time when fully ninety-five per cent. of the 
entire population of the New World resided outside of 
cities and the larger towns, let it be asked the advocates of 
rural pre-eminence,—supposing the cities to have been capa- 
ble of producing their proportionate share of the genius 
fit to discharge presidential duties, what would be the due 
number of city or town-bred presidents? Again, let it be 
asked, have our presidents as a class, been chosen from 
among the brightest intellects of our country? Every 
moderately well-informed person knows that, with a few 
bright exceptions, our presidents are, to use a colloquialism, 
made of second-rate timber. The great statesmen, whose 
names and achievements are before the people, never sur- 
vive the ordeal of nominating conventions. Some ‘‘ dark 
horse”’ is brought out as a compromise between contending 
giants. The press of both parties then hunts him from 
‘‘among the stuff,’’ his virtues and his failings are magni- 
fied until in the eyes of the people he is ‘‘ higher than any 
from his shoulders and upwards.” 

Some years ago, an article published—if I remember 
rightly, in the Youth's Companion—was extensively copied 
and circulated by the press of the country. The writer 
had sent one hundred postal cards to as many men promi- 
nent in politics, education, literature, commerce, arts and 
sciences. Upon these cards were printed inquiries as to 
the place of birth and circumstances of boyhood. The 
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answers showed that but ten per cent. of these leading 
men had been born and reared in large cities, while the 
other ninety per cent. had come either from the country, 
or from ‘towns of less than five thousand inhabitants. The 
writer also mentions the fact that nearly all of these emi- 
nent men were beyond sixty in years. The article, being 
published in 1882, makes it appear that most of these men 
were born at a period of our history when the purely urban 
proportion of our population was very insignificant. In 
1830, only one person out of thirty-two was an inhabitant 
of a city of five thousand or more inhabitants. Even as late 
as 1880, the urban population was only eighteen per cent. 
of that of the entire country. Now, what else do these 
figures show but a complete victory of the much traduced 
city-bred boys, who, starting in the race numbering less 
than three per cent. of the contestants, come out in the 
end with ten per cent. of the prizes! And then, may we 
inquire, why should the boys belonging to towns of /ess than 
five thousand inhabitants, be ranked with the country boys? 
Having been for ten years a pupil in the public schools of 
Cincinnati, and having had an experience of eighteen 
years as teacher in country schools and in graded schools 
of small towns, I am prepared to affirm that the people of 
small towns have, by long odds, more points of character 
in common with city people than with the surrounding 
rustics. Country people generally affect a degree of su- 
perciliousness when comparing their own condition as 
landed proprietors, with the lot in life of the ‘‘town 
trash’’—the laborers and mechanics who form the body of 
the town’s people. But a moderately close observer will 
soon note the fact that the farmer-folk do not fee/ the con- 
tempt to which they give expression. On the contrary 
they pay the town-folks the very highest compliment in 
that they sedulously try to imitate their ways. The degree 
of culture, intelligence and refinement of a country neigh- 
borhood rises in proportion to the nearness of town. Sons 
and daughters of wealthy farmers are glad to be admitted 
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into the social circles of the small town, whose standard of 
society is set by the families of professional men, mer- 
chants and mechanics. The educational advantages, and 
the intellectual light engendered by the friction of various 
elements of society, in even a small town, raises the general 
average of culture much higher than that which obtains in 
a rural community. In our larger cities, merchants and 
others, when referring to city boys, as compared with 
country boys, are unduly careless in the use of these 
terms; the latter generally implies, simply, all those who 
are not from the larger cities. By this classification, a boy 
born and bred in a small town of fifteen hundred, or of 
four thousand inhabitants, passes for a country boy, 
although near his home he is alluded to as a ‘‘town dude.” 
One proprietor of a large mercantile establishment, whose 
fad it was to favor young men ‘‘from the country” in his 
choice of employes, was induced by a request of the 
writer to inquire more particularly as to the antecedents of 
the nine ‘‘country boys” behind his counters. The inquiry 
opened his-eyes to the fact that not one of them had ever 
been between plow-handles, or had ever combed hay-seed 
out of his hair. 

In looking up the biographies of the many great men 
who started in life as farmer-boys, we observe this one 
significant fact, that invariably they availed themselves 
of the very first opportunity of quitting rural surroundings 
and employments. They formed the very cream, so to 
speak, of the country population, which seeking its natural 
position of affinity with kindred minds of the city, created 
the impression there that the country is a very magazine 
of force and mental strength, whereas the simple truth is, 
that it is but a mass of refuse that remains after the best 
element has been extracted. On the other hand, no ac- 
count is kept of the great number of city youths who have 
chosen farming as their calling, and achieved success 
therein. The mines and homestead claims of the West 
tell the tale of pluck and enterprise of town-bred boys. 
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Some of the great wheat farms of Dakota and cattle 
ranches of Montana are owned and operated by men born 
in cities and educated in their public schools. 

The general tendency is, that whenever a country boy 
rises to eminence asa man, to add the fact of his country 
training to hisfame. If one of equal eminence is known to 
have been city-bred, no comments are made as his success is 
considered as a matter of course. In cases where the early 
life of a distinguished man has been of a mixed town and 
country training, it is usual to attribute the entire credit to 
his rural experience. Henry Clay, for instance, acquired 
his title as ‘‘Mill-boy of the Slashes” before he was nine 
years of age. The really formative period of his life was 
the time from that early age to manhood spent in Rich- 
mond, Va. Let us now make out a list of town and city 
boys and see if they can be outmatched by an equal num- 
ber of plow-boys. 

First comes the bright galaxy of Boston boys,—Ben. 
Franklin, Chas. Sumner, Edgar Allen Poe, Parkman the 
historian, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. Then from the 
second great city of our early national era, Philadelphia, 
comes Robert Morris, the financier of the Revolution, 
the poet Boker, and Com. Porter. From New York City, 
John Jay and the great Washington Irving; Roscoe Conk- 
ling and Bret Harte from Albany, N. Y. Thos. B. Reed 
and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow from Portsmouth, Me. 
The three greatest of American historians, Prescott, Ban- 
croft and Motley, sons of Massachusetts, were town boys 
of Salem, Worcester and Dorchester. From the same state 
come the town-boys, Hawthorn of Salem, Everett of Dor- 
chester, and Oliver Wendell Holmes of Cambridge. More 
Yankee boys,—Morse of Charlestown, James Russell Low- 
ell of Cambridge, William Cullen Bryant of Cummington, 
Cyrus W. Field of Stockbridge; then the Beecher boys 
(and girls) of Litchfield, Conn., Chas. Goodyear of New 
Haven, Oliver Hazard Perry and the other great sea- 
captain Isaac Hull of Newport, R. I. 
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Against the renowned Webster we may match Alex- 
ander Hamilton, whose early youth was spent as clerk in 
a commercial house in the West Indies. Albert Gallatin, 
his successor as treasurer, was from Geneva, Switzerland. 
And it may be interesting to note that the earlier ‘‘ farmer 
presidents "’ each kept a town-bred man at his elbow. 

Would presidential honors have added anything to the 
fame of these great men? The first presidential candidate 
of the Republican party was the great ‘‘ Pathfinder” and 
conqueror of California, Gen. John Fremont, the Savan- 
nah boy. Gen. Winfield Scott was from Petersburgh, Va. 
The two Shermans, William T. and John, were town boys 
of Lancaster, O. Edwin M. Stanton was from Steuben- 
ville, O. Gen. Grant may be claimed as a country boy, 
but, in reality the town of Point Pleasant had more to do 
with his early training than the farm. He was a tanner’s 
boy. The list could easily be swelled, but it would be 
unnecessary. 

America being the last settled of all the continents, 
her population is of course mainly agricultural. But let it 
be remarked here that by far the greater number of the 
progenitors of our rural population were from the seaport 
cities and towns of England, Ireland, Holland, France 
and Germany, and the more the pity it is so. In our early 
history the scarcity of skilled husbandmen and gardeners 
was a matter of general complaint. Over seventy-five per 
cent. of the settlers who came with Dr. Cutler and Symmes 
to the valley of the Miami were mechanics and tradesmen 
from Boston and other cities and towns of Massachusetts 
and of the East. For this reason American agriculture, in 
its lack of scientific system, and in its wasteful methods is 
the reproach of the world. The American farmer is at 
once the spoiled heir of;our rich soil and the beneficiary 
of the American mechanic. He has done comparatively 
little to advance himself in professional skill. His eras of 
progress are marked by the successive inventions of labor- 
saving machinery. The farming class having for so long a 
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period heavily outnumbered the urban population, it then 
would be indeed strange and highly discreditable to the 
American people if such a preponderating element had not 
at least measurably held its own in *the production of 
genius. America is, as yet, an incomplete experiment. 
In gauging the fertility of her various classes in the pro- 
duction of mental and physical excellence, we are met by 
a difficulty in that the lines between them are but loosely 
drawn. Our population is heterogeneous and men change 
their occupations and residences. Much of the rural popu- 
lation, especially in the West, is recruited from the towns 
and cities. The cities make heavy drafts upon the popu- 
lation of the country. There is a continuous circulation, 
so to speak. This being the case it might be well, then, 
to transfer our investigations to those nations that have 
preceded us in civilization. Europe and Asia have pro- 
duced more, and greater geniuses than America has, as 
yet. But here we meet with the suggestive fact that the 
larger cities and towns have almost a monopoly of the pro- 
duction of great warriors, statesmen, writers, philosophers, 
artists, scientists and mechanics. Here is the roster of 
them: The greatest of cities, London, gives us John Mil- 
ton, Lord Byron, Edmund Spenser, Wm. Penn and James 
Oglethorpe. England’s second city gives us William 
Ewart Gladstone. The capitals of Ireland and Scotland 
give us respectively Thomas Moore and Sir Walter Scott. 
Bacon, Dickens, Thackeray, Shakspeare, Bunyan and the 
two Wesleys were town-bred Englishmen. Christopher 
Columbus, Vespucci, De Soto, Cortez, Magellan, Drake, 
Raleigh, Champlain, Cabot, La Salle, Capt. John Smith, 
and in fact nearly all of the great men connected with the 
discovery and early settlement of America were town-bred 
boys. So were also Galileo, Angelo, Guttenberg, Caxton, 
Stevenson, Copernicus and Arkwright. Going far back 
into antiquity we still find the centers of population the 
fruitful soil of genius. Referto Plutarch’s Lives in support 
of this! Miltiades, Aristides, Socrates, Plato, Euclid, 
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Archimides, Demosthenes, Herodotus, Xenophon, Homer, 
Cesar, Pericles, Alcibiades, Hannibal, Philopoemen, Solon, 
Lycurgus, Phidias and Praxiteles were from the leading 
cities of Greece, Italy and Africa. Paul, the most ener- 
getic, the boldest and the most cultured of the Apostles, 
was of Tarsus. Christ himself, born in the town of Beth- 
lehem, was the son of a mechanic. 

‘‘Man made the town, but God made the country,” is 
atrite saying often quoted in behalf of rural superiority. 
But be it remembered that the Hottentot, the Bushman, 
and savages generally, leave the country as God made it. 
The felling of trees and building of houses and fences are 
the first steps in man’s mission of subduing nature and 
glorifying his Maker. 

To build a city is the first step of a people that com- 
mences a career of civilization and greatness. The Tartars 
and Bedouins do not build cities, and, to a certain degree 
they are agricultural; but their very names are synonyms 
for brutality, cruelty and barbarism. Cities have ever been 
the nurseries of patriotism and true human liberty. The 
very terms applied to the economics and amenities of life 
are but derivatives from the word ‘‘city,” in various 
tongues, and have direct reference to the character of city 
people as distinguished from that of rustics. Civil, civili- 
zation, civility, etc., from civitas, a city. Urbane and ur- 
banity, also from another Latin term for city. Politeness, 
policy, politics, police, to polish, etc., from the Greek, 
polis, a city. It may with truth be said that agriculture, 
in the true signification of the term, owes its being to the 
requirements of city life. Without a market for the pro- 
duce of the field, man turns to a pastoral life for sustenance. 
The husbandman can pursue his peaceful vocation only in 
the shadow of the city’s walls and under the aegis of its 
protection and by its patronage. 

The town boy was derived, largely, from the very 
pick, so to speak, of the rural population, while, on the 
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other hand, the country boy is bred from the ‘ foolish” 
who remained to till the fields. 

That the town-bred children of rural parentage de- 
teriorate or fail to transmit to their own offspring the 
mental and physical virtues of their ancestry, is an asser- 
tion not borne out by the facts. 





The Labor Question Once More. 


I am sorry, of course, to differ with the editor of the 
SocIAL ECONOMIST, but there is the consolation that out of 
differences truth very often arises. My study of the labor 
question, if ‘‘from afar,” has been fortified by studies at 
short range, and at no distance have I needed a telescope 
for perfect vision. I have walked for blocks between the 
surging and sullen crowds of laborers on the warpath, and 
the horse-cars which could run only by being filled with 
policemen. By what right was this terrorizing mass there? 
Everyone knows that nothing but this police force would 
have enabled the company to fulfill its duty to the public, 
simply because the congregated laborers were momently 
ready to attack the drivers and destroy the cars and track. 
As it was, they pretty effectually kept the road for awhile 
from receiving any paying patronage. Now, it is not 
pertinent, or ethical, or logical, to say that this railroad 
company is composed of a bad set of men who do not offer 
enough wages; who got their charter in the wrong way; 
and who are a grinding monopoly any way. All these 
things may be perfectly true, or the revolt of labor (which 
is more likely) may have come because, when one man’s 
time was out, the company—not being bound to keep him 
longer—chose to get a better and more faithful man. It 
was the company’s clear right to do this, but organized 
Labor says: ‘‘ Right or wrong, we won't let the company 
do it.” 

I don’t mean that the Labor leaders are commonly 
frank enough to use this exact language; they simply do 
precisely what this language describes. The Editor says 
that ‘‘ Trade Unions nowhere take any such position”’ as 
that ‘‘to be employed once means a life-right to be re- 
tained.” Certainly not. They are too politic to define 
their position in this respect with unmistakable plainness ; 
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but they go on to claim and do what is precisely tanta- 
mount to this. The Editor's comparison of the relation of 
the German people to their Emperor with the relation of 
factory operatives to the factory owners, which he employs 
in the argument against my final point, fits my contention 
exactly in the present point. The Emperor told the Ger- 
mans who were discontented that they could leave Ger- 
many; but they have constitutional rights and can stay. 
The toilers in a factory, however, have only those rights 
concerning the factory that their special contract allows; 
but they are backed by their leaders in claiming a prescrip- 
tive right to stay, and to prevent others from taking their 
places whenever they can make force and the infliction of 
fear work to this end. The files of every day’s papers 
testify to this. The Editor admits that Labor may ‘‘ go 
too far,” but that ‘‘is because of the absurd, despotic atti- 
tude of capitalists in conspiring to black-list all who take a 
prominent part in the labor movement.” But why is it 
wrong for an employer to hire whom he chooses, and right 
for an employee to compel him to hire someone he doesn’t 
choose. An employer may, to be sure, be ‘‘ absurd,” but 
he can’t be despotic in exercising a plain legal right. He 
may refuse to hire men with red hair or men with blue 
eyes, both of which things it would be very ridiculous to 
do—but the law allows him to exercise his taste in this 
fashion. 

I have dwelt upon this point because the Labor leaders 
and those. who write their doctrines out for publication, 
show a moral callousness concerning this physical bulldoz- 
ing that is universal and amazing. If the officers of a 
railroad were numerous enough to goto the officers of other 
railroads and prevent by physical force the men they don’t 
choose to hire from hiring at all, they would be guilty of 
the same injustice that I condemn. 

But the very nomenclature of organized labor reveals 
its thought. The great mass who don’t wish to organize 
are ‘‘scabs” or ‘‘rats.”” Now, who gave the Powderlys 
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and the Gompers the right to stamp with odium and to 
starve, when circumstances make it possible, a large mass 
of clean-handed, deserving toilers, whose only sin is that 
they think (mistakenly, if you please) that they can sell 
their own services better themselves, in the long run, than 
the labor corporation can sell them. The Editor says: 
‘“‘The organized ten per cent.” of laborers ‘‘benefit the 
unorganized ninety per cent. They insist that the wages 
of their laboring brethren shall come up to their own, and 
thus lift the whole class,” etc. But I don’t see what right 
they have to ‘‘insist’” on anything of the sort. If the 
ninety per cent. cannot be taught by precept and example 
what a paradise the ten per cent. of laborers command, I 
am sure they should not be coerced into it. The right of 
personal liberty, even when it judges wrongly, is a very 
dear right and a very safe and wholesome one to possess. 

I am glad to learn that organized labor has done much 
good for itself and others. Any considerable class of 
which this cannot be said, would be a menace to the 
Republic. When it has really done good has been, I am 
sure, when it asked only that justice it was willing to con- 
cede. As to the ten per cent. portion of labor having ele- 
vated the ninety per cent.’s part, exclusively, without 
having received some reciprocal benefit from the sturdy 
independence and efforts of those unorganized, I beg leave 
to doubt. It is a well known fact that organized labor 
prevents its adherents from asking adove a certain price, 
just as sternly as it prevents them from taking less than a 
certain price. Its tendency is to a uniformity whereby the 
more slothful and lazy are leveled up at the expense of 
those who have ability, genius and industry. On the 
other hand, many of the unorganized laborers—such as the 
non-union ones in cities—are frequently paid higher wages 
than the union ones demand. The reasons for this are 
manifest. They can be very choice picked men, and what- 
ever they are, they are wholly disconnected from the moral 
dynamite that may, when least expected, issue in an ex- 
plosion. 
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I certainly believe with the Editor that, as a general 
thing, organized labor cannot be turned from its natural 
function of lending service to one of directing service. 
But it is not necessary that over two per cent. of it should 
be. The organizing and directing faculty often exists 
where you least expect it. The greatest railroad Presi- 
dent and wealthiest man between Chicago and the Pacific 
Ocean, was first a day laborer on the transportation lines 
on the Mississippi. The contractors of railroads and fac- 
tories often come out of the ranks and were past laborers. 

Now, if organized labor should scrutinize its own ranks 
thoroughly, it might often find a few born to lead and 
direct; and, through the help of these, it could form cor- 
porations that would do much to solve the problem that- 
excites labor against capital. 

I want to say in conclusion, that in writing what I 
have, I am moved by no bias towards capital. In any 
contest between labor and capital, where justice is not in- 
fringed, I should prefer to have the economic victory 
always rest with the forces of labor. And, that I have 
not misrepresented labor in my criticisms of its prevailing 
methods, I know by the fact that my positions were taken 
at first hand, sotospeak. They were set down after I had 
heard one of the greatest of the labor leaders discuss the 
whole subject, and tell precisely what it is that labor wants. 
What he said it wanted, and what he defended it for do- 
ing, justifies fully my description of its contentions and 
aims. Joet BENTON. 


P. S.—Just as Iam mailing this article, the strike of the pavers and stone- 
cutters against a certain quarry company, is disturbing an industry of large 
extent, at widely scattered points. No question of wages or of hours enters 
into the dispute. Trades not connected with the stone-cutting, stone-laying 
or quarry business: are asked, and have consented to join in additional 
strikes, supplementary and helpful to the main strike. The public will suffer 
from torn-up streets, left torn up and in other ways; so that, as a third party, 
it ought to have something to say in this controversy—started, as all the facts 
seem to show, in pure frivolity. Some day it wi// have something to say. 
And it will say that no party, even if it spells its name with a big capital 
letter, can translate selfish whimsicality into right, and overwhelm the com- 
munity with a tyranny of Bedlam. 





Public School Extensions. 


A Republic whose welfare depends upon the training 
of the masses of its citizens cannot begin too early to look 
after that training. Nor can it properly finish its task till 
it sees them well started towards an industrial career such 
as shall make them useful to the commonwealth. Never- 
theless, it cannot hope to make capable and independent 
citizens by any process which shall confine or restrict their 
originality, or coddle them into dependence on the care of 
the government. A middle course must be pursued, such 
as will develop them according to their personal qualities, 
while yet making sure that they shall be developed, and 
not left to chance or their own childish preferences to 
guide their career in life. Our present public school sys- 
tem is, indeed, a laudable and effective way of helping 
towards such a consummation as the Republic wishes for 
its children, and has done its part so well that we may 
properly look for an extension of its activity to accomplish 
whatever we desire. We, therefore, have courage to pro- 
pose an enlargement of its provision at both ends, so that 
the child of the Republic may have the benefits of public 
instruction from an earlier age, and to a later age than is 
now customary. It seems quite feasible to so prolong the 
State care of its infants as to greatly increase their fitness 
for citizenship and their chances for a secure and happy 
career without any exercise of despotic paternalism, or any 
limitation to their personal differences of talent and char- 
acter. And to this end, we submit the following scheme 
of increasing the utility of public schools. Not that there 
is anything new or strange in the methods proposed, but 
only a further adaptation of existing methods to public 
needs. 

And the first measure we propose is the extension of 
the Kindergarten system to public schools. The need and 
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value of the Kindergarten has made itself felt in every so- 
ciety where it has been introduced. All children above a 
certain grade of poverty are sent to it as a means, at once, 
of passing their time and leading them into much primary 
knowledge under the stimulus of well-devised games. The 
success reached by this method has already given the lie to 
that old and much-thrummed proverb, that ‘‘there is no 
royal road to knowledge,”’ by proving that there is such a 
road—the road of nature, which never should have been 
left, and which leads to knowledge of such sort as entirely 
escaped those who whipped their children along the old 
highway of dull repetition. Now, since the Republic is 
deeply concerned that all its children should have the best 
attainable start in life, and since, as a matter of fact, those 
who have least at home are those who need most of the 
public, and since nothing can be costlier for the Republic 
than a large lower class of ill-taught and unresourceful 
citizens, would it not be wise and a measure of mere public 
economy to provide for our children, in their earliest youth, 
places of instruction adapted to tender years? In Kinder- 
gartens, the public, through its teachers, would seize upon 
the infant mind in its first and most impressionable years of 
growth; would teach it order, system, cleanliness, the 
habit of attention—which is the most important of intelli- 
gent habits, and give it such an introduction to the world 
of knowledge as would make that world seem attractive 
forever after. The future citizen would thus be put into a 
genial relation to the social world of his time, and removed 
from the narrow and often illiterate surroundings of his 
home into a new and higher world of customs and 
thoughts. 

So far as the child himself is concerned, the gain 
would be immense, and the lower down his parents were 
in the social scale the greater would be the gain of the 
child. The mere removal for a few hours daily from 
squalid and overcrowded rooms to a well-aired and com- 
fortable apartment, from the company of an overworked 
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and irritable parent to the supervision of a well-dressed 
and even-tempered teacher, would be a new stimulus to 
improvement. The fact that the child would be washed 
and brushed up to present a respectable appearance, alone 
would act as a powerful factor towardsimprovement. The 
chance for associating with other children in interesting 
games and pastimes, under such oversight as would pre- 
vent any mischief from arising, would still further enhance 
the value of this discipline. In such companionship, the 
influence of the best is sure to be stronger than that of the 
worst. Constant urgency on the part of the teachers to- 
wards the better, produces an unconscious habit of looking 
for the better which is invaluable. Restraint of evil im- 
pulses, bad tempers, bad manners, bad words, low instincts, 
tends to cut them short before they have had a chance to 
imbed themselves in tissue, and establish their forces 
physiologically in the corporeal system. 

And here again, we can see that possibly the addition 
of Kindergartens to the public curriculum might readily 
furnish that very discipline which our public schools so far 
are very much complained of for not giving. It is now 
urged with some show of reason that our educational 
methods are too intellectual merely, and do not produce in 
their pupils that quality of good character and morality 
which everyone must desire to see. It is held by some 
that an education often serves only to make more acute 
criminals, more wily and dangerous disturbers, more ac- 
complished scoundrels than were known before education 
became common. Some even go so far as to say that 
society is actually worsened by universal education, since 
so many use their better trained minds for nefarious and 
harmful pursuits. 

But while we do not at all agree with such views, we 
easily agree that our present system leaves much to be de- 
sired in the direction indicated. And we can easily lay 
these defects to the fact that we do not get hold of children 
at a sufficiently early age—that they are left to form bad 
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habits at ages when most habits are formed and fixed, and 
that our later education, therefore, can do but little to 
change the basis of character and give the right bend to 
the growing twig. The infant is as wax to be molded into 
any chosen shape; the child of seven is already a half de- 
termined creature, whom one may develop but not trans- 
form. We should begin younger. We should take him 
in the pulpy stage before he reaches the gristle. Character 
starts early, and we should be up betimes to start with it. 
Maxims and intrutions can do little to change it when once 
confirmed, but a discipline in good habits and a training to 
amiable behavior at the outset, such as Kindergartens fur- 
nish by the very nature of their methods, will sink deep 
and last long. When a child has learned to dislike being 
dirty or having soiled clothes, it is already on the way to 
much virtue. When it has learned to love knowledge 
about things, as the methods of such schools so genially 
incite it to do, it has already lifted its head above many of 


the lower temptations of evil. When it has learned to play 
with other children in a sweet-tempered and self-forgetful 
manner, it has already acquired the first requisites for 
society and for living on good terms with fellow creatures 


anywhere. 

All these things cannot be taught in the later schools, 
because the demands of the three R’s are there too impera- 
tive. The intellect must then be trained for the needs of 
life. There is no room for the pursuits of the gentler 
graces and the amenities of character, and it would do little 
good to pursue them there. They, therefore, who clamor 
for, and they who clamor against the Bible in schools as 
likely to produce a deep impression on the moral character 
of pupils, are both belated reformers. The time has gone 
by to effect the objects at which they aim. They are talk- 
ing about coloring the blossoms after the fruit is set. But 
the public Kindergarten would take the matter in hand in 
good season, and set the faces of its toddlers towards good 
before they knew right hand from left, and so give to the 
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Republic citizens whose early bias towards social improve- 
ment would raise them easily above the level of any 
citizenship heretofore seen on the planet. The invasion 
made by this means into the ranks of the criminal classes 
would be effective and wide-reaching. It would attack the 
haunts of vice in their most secret recesses. 

Besides all this, one should also consider the escape from 
misery and squalor on the part of tender little creatures 
during several hours of every day. How much this alone 
would add to the sum of human happiness! Our fresh-air 
funds have notoriously given great benefits to the children 
of the poor already. But such benefits are occasional, in- 
termittent and feeble. Yet, our good people are liberal in 
contributing to such alleviations of the lot of the poor. 
Our idea reaches much farther than that and goes to the 
establishment of institutions which shall make a similar re- 
lief daily and hourly. It shall be so organic as to enter 
into the constitutions and minds of the masses of the popu- 
lation. It shall be a permanent public sunshine, a home 
of amusement and pleasure, a daily training to happiness, 
a daily tonic to nerve and body. It will do much to 
abolish that all-prevailing childhood’s ennui which leads 
so many youngsters into mischief, maliciousness and 
cruelty. Everybody knows that the child is a world of 
activity, of questions, of curiosities, of aimless desires. 
Half the wretchedness of childhood is brought about by the 
failure of society to provide for the gratification of its im- 
pulses and requirements. We have a world selfishly made 
up for grown people. Our own matters are carefully at- 
tended to; we contrive occupatiqns and amusements for 
ourselves, and now the children of the rich are also listened 
to and arranged for; but those of the poor—multitudes 
and throngs of them—are left to blind nature, to the acci- 
dent of neighborhood and chance, to their own poor de- 
vices. And if they grow up discontented, grumbling and 
dismal, it is partly the result of their neglected childhood, 
which gave them a habit of unhappiness in their early 
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years. And it is certainly worth while for the Republic to 
provide other means of training, such as shall save from 
wretchedness at least a part of the time—a full haff’of the 
natives of our commonwealth. Our people are our wealth, 
and, therefore, we cannot have them too rich in enjoy- 
ment. Happiness certainly is the only reasonable object 
of any existence, and while it would be going too far to 
make it directly the purpose of government, yet where 
happiness as a result accompanies the promotion of the 
public welfare, we may pursue the latter all the more 
vigorously. 

But not only is the happiness of children thereby pro- 
moted, but also that of the households from which they 
come. The relief afforded to overworked mothers of 
the lower classes by such provision for their little ones 
would be very great. That instinct of well-to-do people 
which removes the children to a nursery of their own, 
where the family is relieved of the worry and confusion of 
the youngest, is a sound one. It tends to the improve- 
ment of both parties. The young thrive better and the 
old work better. And the-Kindergarten would be such a 
kind of public segregation of all the children into a nursery, 
so that all parents might be free to follow their labors un- 
interruptedly. An immense number of hands would thus 
be set free to more important pursuits for much of the day, 
and the Republic would gain the aggregate wealth of their 
increased production to its own resources. The temper of 
the household would also be wonderfully improved. ‘There 
is, indeed, no way in which the Republic could reach down 
into the masses of its population to instruct, immigrate and 
civilize them better than by this agency, since it extends 
itself into every household and almost to the very cradle. 

A reflex action not anticipated by the early promoters 
of private Kindergartens, is also worthy of comment. For, 
whereas, at their commencement, it was often found that a 
large part of a teacher’s duty was to wash and comb the 
little waifs who came to them, it was later found to be true 
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that this washing and combing was taken up at home, and 
the children began to come to school neatly fixed up for 
the day. Here was an effect of civilization stealing, as it 
were, backward from child to parent; and mothers who 
had never thought of cleanliness as an object of desire to 
either infant or grown, themselves received by the object 
lesson of their own offspring their first tuition in this 
cardinal grace. 

And here it is indeed that one catches a glimpse of the 
searching and pervasive force which the Republic may use 
to reach its lowest classes by taking hold of their little ones 
through the agency of public kindergartens. Here one can 
see the method of raising the masses in such a way as to give 
no offense but rather toearn gratitude. ‘‘A little child shall 
lead them.’’ What books and lectures and societies have 
failed to do, and what they must always fail to do by 
reason of their inapplicability to the circumstances of so 
many, can be quietly and thoroughly done through the 
agency of children taken up in this way. And the child 
itself as it grows older will inevitably bring so many new 
notions of living, such acquired habits of intelligence and 
order, as must rapidly regenerate the household itself 
through its positive demands for a higher standard of living. 
Manners, morals, customs and ideas must all be improved 
to suit the new training of the rising generation. 

And especially is it true that by no other means could 
the Republic extend its influence and renovating power so 
easily and deeply into the families of the foreigners who 
are now seeking our shores in such numbers. We com- 
plain of their low character and alien methods of thought, 
but still they come, and whether we will or no, we have 
them to assimilate. The quicker we can do that the better. 
The more rapidly they imbibe our ways and customs the 
greater our gain. And what could be more effective and 
penetrating than that their nurslings should come under 
the influence of our native born at once—should be thrown 
where they would be sure to learn our language as natives, 
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and our ways of thought as to the manor born? They 
then returning daily to their homes would carry into every 
tenement house, every alley and by-street, the traditions of 
our better classes, the new wine of the American spirit. 
They would abolish the socialist and anarchist notions bred 
under monarchies by the mere sweet-breathed utterances of 
reasonable because natural liberty. They would tend to 
improve all households and bring cleanliness and order out 
of dirt and disorder, and turn moony dreamers of social re- 
generations into careful and attentive fathers of families. 
The field of influence here is wide and deep. A transfor- 
mation of our foreign population, more rapid than one 
could hope for by ordinary methods, would set in, and even 
the old would gradually be changed through the change in 
their offspring. And how strong and warm would be the 
attachment of all classes to a Republic which took into its 
fostering care even the least of these its citizens, and tried 
to make for them asurrounding such as would ensure their 


greatest success and happiness in life. Here is our true 
field and here the welfare of our future. 

We shall treat of our second point—the extension of 
public training to later years—in another article. 





People’s Clubs. 


It is generally admitted that one of the greatest needs 
of the day is to find a place of resort for the people such as 
would give them the advantages of a club. Most men, 
when they have finished their work, require some place 
where they can find bright and cheerful surroundings, and 
persons with whom they can exchange thoughts on the 
passing events ofthe day. The well-to-do classes have for 
this purpose their clubs, where they find acquaintances, 
eat and drink at reasonable prices, and enjoy such attrac- 
tions as papers, magazines, books, billiards and other 
diversions. The people at large have, however, no such 
resorts, and as they have in a great measure the same 
nature and needs as their more wealthy neighbors, they 
naturally require the same gratifications. 

The question then arises whether it is not possible to 
establish suitable places which would have the advantage 
of the club and do away with its disadvantages. We think 
it reasonable to believe that if a certain sort of People’s 
Clubs were organized and properly managed, they would 
offer such a desirable resort to all. They should be open 
to all men, and there they should be able to get a good 
plain meal and all kinds of drinks, except strong liquors, at 
a trifle above cost. 

These places should be neatly, comfortably and cheer- 
fully furnished. The wallsshould have light,attractive paper 
and amusing or interesting engravings. They should be 
lighted by electricity, and the chairs should be comfortable. 
There should always be at least two rooms—one front to 
be used as a restaurant and drinking place, where men 
could come with their families for meals, and a rear room, 
which should be the club proper, where all papers, maga- 
zines, books and a billiard table could be found; and 
smoking and drinking should be allowed in both. Twice 
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a week free discussions or concerts of popular music might 
take place, and when possible the musicians should be 
members of the club. The food and drink should be 
served in a neat and attractive manner, and they should 
be of good quality and properly prepared. The coffee, tea, 
chocolate, lemonade and all similar drinks should be of the 
very best; in fact, the People’s Clubs should build up a 
reputation for having the best of these drinks, and they 
should be furnished at a very trifling advance over cost, so 
as to encourage persons to take these in preference to beer 
and wines. 

These People’s Clubs should be managed on purely 
business principles; there should be no charity about them, 
but they should furnish good food and drink at low rates. 
The profits should be used to improve the Clubs and add to 
their attractiveness; and when they have reached a certain 
stage of growth, and after a contingent fund has been es- 
tablished, then it should go towards establishing other 
People’s Clubs. Light wines, beer, segars and tobacco 
should be sold at a fair profit, but they should all be of 
good quality. 

Every day there should be served a breakfast con- 
sisting of coffee, tea or chocolate, bread and butter, 
and oatmeal with sugar and cream; steaks or chops 
or some kind of boiled or fried fish, with a baked potato, 
should also be had when desired, and fruit in season, all 
at a trifling advance over cost, in which is to be included 
rent, fire, gas, help, washing, etc., etc. For dinner there 
should be one dish of stew made of good material and pre- 
pared in the most appetizing manner, (this should be the 
staple dish), or a cut of mutton or beef, or fish with a vege- 
table and potatoes and coffee or tea, with bread and butter. 
A piece of pie and a bit of cheese might be added at 
a trifling advanee, and a plate of soup at still further light 
addition. The exact prices at which these things can be 
furnished has not yet been fully decided, but it will be 
exceedingly reasonable. All goods used by the People’s 
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Clubs should be analyzed to find if they are pure, and 
none other should ever be used. 

It is proposed to make these clubs so attractive as to 
draw tothemselves a regular attendance of large numbers of 
men who have now no congenial place in which to spend 
their evenings, and where they will find that sociability 
for which most have a craving. They are intended as a 
place of re-union for all the people of the neighborhood, 
as well as for any one else who chooses to enter, and to 
give them all the comforts and advantages to be found in 
clubs, without the attendant drawbacks. Let us see what 
advantages the People’s Club will offer and what annoy- 
ances they will avoid. The attractions will be: 

1. Neat, cheerful, comfortable, well-heated, properly 
ventilated places where good meals are to be had at a little 
above cost, and really for less price than they could be fur- 
nished by the people at their own homes, for as the clubs 
would buy everything from first hands and sell at a small 


profit, they would secure such at less than the prices to the 
ordinary consumer. 

2. They will find in these clubs the daily and weekly 
papers, magazines, and some books. Writing paper should 
be furnished free. 


3. Billiards at low prices in those places where there is 
room, and also bowling where it is possible to have it. 

4. The rear room is also to be used as a conversation 
room, and in this room a large sign should be displayed, 
on which should be painted: ‘‘ Welcome to all; let no one 
be considered a stranger; treat others as you wish to be 
treated.” 

Some member of the club should be elected to attend 
as host every evening in the conversation room, so as to 
extend to every comer a welcome greeting. This host 
should be elected once a month, and he should not hold 
office more than once a year fora monthatatime. There 
should also be an assistant host chosen, and holding office 
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like the host, who is to take his place when unavoidably 
absent. 

A man’s dress and appearance should not be a preju- 
dice to his coming to these People’s Clubs, provided he be 
clean in appearance and well-behaved. No untidy or noisy 
people should be allowed. Good fellowship should exist 
among all the persons patronizing these People’s Clubs. 

These clubs should eventually also furnish meals to 
families, thus enabling them to get good food without the 
trouble of fires and cooking and the consequent loss of time 
to women which might be used to better purpose. 

It will cost nothing to become a member of these Peo- 
ple’s Clubs, just as it costs nothing to become a member 
of the City Improvement Society. This society will exert 
its best endeavors to have such clubs established, thinking 
that it cannot do the people a greater service than to en- 
courage the establishment of places where men can find all 
the attractions of the club without its drawbacks, for they are 
frequently expensive, unsociable, pretentious, and offer 
little in return. The People’s Club should be a cheerful 
and attractive place, where everyone can enter, eat and 
drink as much or little as he pleases, without being un- 
civilly treated if he spends little, as is frequently the case 
at restaurants; be sure of getting everything of good 
quality well cooked and neatly served, good attendance, 
plenty of comfort, have the privilege of staying as long or 
short a time as he pleases, make it his lounging place, and 
in fact such a resort as one will always leave with regret 
and revisit with pleasure. Should the City Improvement 
Society be successful in having such clubs established, then 
indeed it will feel that it has done some good. Such a 
place it hopes to see started in the Fall. This is one of the 
proper missions of this Society, for what greater improve- 
ment could be introduced than one which will give men a 
sociable, attractive and elevating place wherein to spend 
their leisure? 

I, WM. DEJONGE. 





“Bad Times Ahead” for England. 


From reading Free-Trade papers in this country, one 
would suppose that England is a sort of industrial millenium. 
We are constantly assured that business prosperity is more 
constant and more progressive there than in any other 
country, and all because England has Free Trade. If we 
read the papers published in England, however, we find a 
very different view isentertained. Lord Salisbury’s recent 
speech at Hastings was an official announcement of what 
is being heard in an undertone all over the country. It is 
needless to say that the leader of a great political party 
just on the eve of an election will be very careful in his 
public utterances to say the sort of things which he has 
the best reason to expect will meet with a ready response 
from the mass of voters. Therefore, when Lord Salisbury 
announced as a sort of keynote to the coming campaign 
that Free Trade had not fulfilled the claims of its support- 
ers, and that if England intended to hold her own as a 
commercial nation, she must do as other nations do, resort 
to a protective policy, it is manifested that discontent with 
industrial conditions in general and with Free trade in 
particular is becoming quite pronounced. 

In confirmation of this view we quote the following 
from a leading editorial in the ‘‘ Times and Echo” (Lon- 
don), of May 22nd, under the caption of ‘‘ Bad Times 
Ahead.” 


‘«The sternest of all teachers—adversity—is about to 
lend an irresistible impetus to the demand of labor for 
shorter hours, better wages, and a greater share in legisla- 
tion. That sounds like a paradox to begin with, to many 
people. Already, some of the capitalist organs whose con- 
ductors are keen-sighted enough to perceive the rocks 
ahead in the troubled sea of Commercialism, are benevo- 
lently preaching to workingmen about the duty of accepting 
lower wages, if certain industries now in low water are to 
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be still carried on, and we shall hear a deal more of this 
foolish counsel during the next eighteen months. The 
state of the shipping trade just now, alone, is portentous. 
There are 243 vessels idle on the Tyne alone, with an ag- 
gregate tonnage of 197,874 tons. ‘There are numbers also 
in the Wear and at West Hartelpool. Altogether, some 
400 steamers are laid up, with a consequently enforced 
idleness of possibly 7,0c00men. This is the middle of May, 
when the shipments to Cronstadt have begun, and when 
there should be activity at the seaports, and it is a fact 
which tells a gloomy tale of the position of shipping. All 
over the kingdom it is alike. The great iron industries 
are flagging, and the last Trade Returns are terribly indi- 
cative of dimished trade everywhere. The causes are 
manifold. The Protective policy of America, as finally 
embodied in the McKinley Tariff, has dealt a blow, for the 
time at any rate, to European trade, and to that of this 
country, of which we are just beginning to feel the results.” 


And after severely criticising the attitude of the Eng- 
lish statesman towards industrial questions, the ‘‘ Times 
and Echo” declares that: 


‘¢ Such a Government and such a body of Legislators 
as we have at present are incompetent to deal with the 
great Labor and Social problems. They do not understand 
them. The common sense of the workers needs infusing 
into their councils, and this can only be done by the ad- 
mission into the House of Commons of a strong band of 
real labor representatives. The next Government, made 
up from which side of the House it may be, if it endures 
anything like as long as that which is dying daily by 
inches, will most certainly have to choose between two 
things. It will have to solicit the help of the people—the 
real people—to meet the troublous times that are coming. 
It will have to cut down the waste of public money, and 
strip every Royal sinecurist of his stolen wealth, or pres- 
ently, it will have to encountera storm of indignation such 
as has not raged in England in our days, or in the days of 
our fathers, and which may well bring down with it much 
respectable lumber that many of us are accustomed to re- 
gard as eternal as the hills, but which is really so much 
mere stage scenery ready to collapse at any moment.” 





‘‘Bap TIMES AHEAD” FOR ENGLAND.” 4! 


It is apparent to any student of economics not handi- 
capped by the Laisses-faire fetish that England is going to 
be forced by the inevitable trend of industrial revolution to 
make a radical change in her economic policy. England's 
Free Trade was made possible forty yearsago by her practi- 
cal monopoly of machinery. She could never have held 
her own against continental competition if she had not 
been able to more than offset the low labor cost of conti- 
nental laborers with the greater economy of her superior 
machinery. The truth of Mulhall’s statement* that the 
use of machinery enables England, ‘‘as far as labor is con- 
cerned, to undersell continental nations by 12 per cent. 
although our (English) wages are almost double” lessens 
with every introduction of English and American machin- 
ery into other countries, without a relative rise in wages. 
Continental nations are thus gradually coming to occupy 
the same competitive relation to England that England 
now occupies to the United States, and are able to under- 
sell her to the extent of the difference in their rates of 
wages. 

This process has already begun to exercise a marked in- 
fluence in many industries, being the most serious where 
England has most relied upon a foreign market. Hence it 
is not surprising that faith in the infallibility of Free Trade 
should begin to give way and a revival of the protective 
spirit makes its appearance. Unless English statesmen 
recognize this economic movement and appreciate the neces- 
sity of protecting England's higher wage level from com- 
petition with lower wage countries, she is doomed to an 
industrial conflict which will finally compel a radical re- 
adjustment of her economic relations. 

English statesmen are so dominated with the ‘ let- 
alone” doctrine of political economy that they can hardly 
be expected to see that England’s success under Free Trade 
was due rather to her peculiar industrial condition than to 
the virtue of a /aisses faire policy. Hence their aversion to 


* «History of Prices,’ p. 57. 1885 
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adopt a scientific system of protection and the development 
of a home market through increasing the social opportuni- 
ties of the laboring classes is not surprising. But facts are 
stern teachers, for which English statesmen have always 
shown a respectful regard. So we find the leaders of both 
political parties and the press compelled by the logic of 
events to advocate what, buta short time ago, they all treated 
as the veriest heresy. To secure the votes of the farmers, 
Lord Salisbury is constrained to talk protection, and to se- 
cure the votes of the trade-unions and intelligent mechanics, 
Mr. Gladstone, despite his recent declarations to the con- 
trary, has announced his readiness to consider the proposi- 
tion for a legal Eight Hour system. ‘Thus, after all, it is 
the demands of the people that really determine the action 
of statesmen, and he is the most successful statesman who 
most correctly interprets the industrial and social wants of 
the masses. 

In this country the industrial demands of workingmen 
are not in the direction of Free Trade, but toward shorter 
hours of labor and better social possibilities for wage- 
workers, and the political party that most clearly recognizes 
this and acts upon it will have the easiest road to pass over. 





The Value of Silver. 


In your criticism of an article by James H. Brown, on 
«« A Way to Equalize Gold and Silver,” in the March issue 
of the SoclaL ECONOMIST, you make the assertion that: 

‘‘The only reason an ounce of gold is worth sixteen 
times as much as an ounce of silver is that it cost sixteen 
times as much to produce it.” This sounds like a very 
hasty assertion to one who has lived in the mining districts 
for over twenty years and closely observed mining opera- 
tions. Asa matter of fact, the average cost of producing 
an ounce of gold is far less than the cost of production of 
an ounce of silver, gold ores as a rule requiring a much 
cheaper treatment. -For example, gold ore valued at $5.00 
aton can frequently be treated at a good profit where silver 
ore of twice the value per ton would never be taken from 
the dump at the mine. 

It strikes me, though I confess I have not made a life- 
long study of the subject, that the best way to equalize 
gold and silver is to enact such legislation as to put the two 
metals on a relative equality before the law. The finan- 
cial crime of demonetizing silver, perpetrated in 1873, 
secretly by some of the so-called statesmen of to-day, 
should never be condoned; and on the other hand men 
who really love their country should never relax their 
efforts until the perpetrators of this crime are made political 
back numbers in the nation’s history, and the staple metal 
of the world restored to its proper place in the currency. 
‘Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,’’and the ‘‘ folly” 
of the masses in demanding the rehabilitation of silver 
with its money function, may shock the ‘‘ angelic” wisdom 
of the Wall Street interest of the country. Yet the belief 
is beginning to force itself upon the people that the ‘“ wis- 
dom” that has enabled the Goulds and Vanderbilts to ac- 
cumulate millions in a comparatively short period is some- 
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how antagonistic to the prosperity of the masses. While 
no well-balanced mind can conceive of that Utopian con- 
dition when all the wealth of the world can either be 
equally distributed or remain so, if by any miracle such 
temporary distribution could be made, it is easy to see that 
any system which oppresses the debtor class is a violation 
of the eternal equity that should control the social economy. 

I beg to differ with the editor of the ECONOMIST in 
saying that quantity has nothing to do with the relative 
value of gold and silver. The law of supply and demand 
must ever regulate values. What the silver men wish to 
do is to so regulate the supply of money (silver as well as 
gold and paper) as to meet the demands of the people of 
the United States. With a per capita circulation of about 
half of what France possesses, the cry of the gold-bug 
alarmist against the free coinage of silver is the veriest 
bosh. The contraction of the currency which they seek is 
wholly contrary to the interest of the people who demand 
sufficient money to carry on the commerce of the nation. 
When gold and silver are equally recognized as a legal 
tender for all debts, and the privilege of free coinage is 
impartially extended to the owners of both metals, then 
will the equalization of gold and silver be effected. 

P. A. LEONARD. 





The idea that the relative value of gold and silver is gov- 
erned by their relative cost of production is evidently new 
to Mr. Leonard. Nor are we suprised that ‘‘this sounds 
like a very hasty assertion to one who has lived in the min- 
ing districts for over twenty years.” The assertion that 
‘the law of supply and demand must ever regulate values ” 
is also what might be expected from one who confesses 
that he has not made a special study of the subject, as Mr. 
Leonard does. If Mr. Leonard would try to explain why 
an ounce of gold, which was once worth only nine ounces 
of silver, came to be worth 16 and now in the market is 
actually worth about 23 ounces of silver, he will find that 
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the law of supply and demand will furnish him no aid. The 
supply of both metals has for centuries been about equally 
adjusted to the demand, and still the relative value of silver 
has steadily fallen. And why does the relative value of 
wheat and potatoes differ, since the relative supply and 
demand of both are about the same? It is needless to say 
that the cause of the difference in both cases cannot be 
traced to anything but the cost of production. It costs more 
to supply a bushel of wheat than it does a bushel of pota- 
tues, and it costs more to supply an ounce of gold than an 
ounce of silver, or an ounce of iron, and that is why the 
price is higher. 

His remark that ‘‘ gold ore valued at $5.00 a ton can 
frequently be treated at a good profit where silver ore of 
twice the value per ton would never be taken from the 
dump at the mine,” merely means that the cost of getting 
the silver out is so much greater than the cost of getting 
the gold out as to eat up the the superior value in the ton 
of the silver; otherwise he is really saying that miners 
prefer $5.00 in gold to.$10.00 in silver, which is ridiculous. 
There is no reason why anybody would give $5.00 a ton 
for gold ore except that after refining it he can get at 
least his $5.00 back and what it costs to refine it; and 
the only reason people would not take silver ore from the 
dump free is that they could not get for it the cost of refin- 
ing. Indeed, the fact that people would not take the silver 
ore from the dump free, shows that it is not ‘‘ twice the 
value” of the gold ore for which they will give $5.00 a ton. 

When the silver men can show how the value of wheat 
and potatoes can be equalized independent of the cost of 
production, their talk about equalizing the value of gold and 
silver by free coinage will be entitled to serious considera- 
tion, and not until then.—[ED. ] 





The “Citizen” and Rome. 


The Cleveland Citizen reproves our article on ‘‘ The De- 
cline of Rome,” which it would be unjust to attribute to Mr. 
Gunton, and still thinks that decline due to immorality 
occasioned by the increase of wealth and luxury. It alleges 
that Venice and Carthage also fell because of the rottenness 
brought on by riches. But if the critic would read a little 
he would discover that Carthage was ruined by Roman 
soldiers exactly as a capitalist might be by Sicilian banditti, 
and that Venice decayed because she lost her importance 
as the maritime mart of the East and West owing to the 
opening of overland routes. She decayed when she lost 
her trade and consequent wealth. 

Likewise is the writer at fault when he replies that 
Rome fell because of ‘‘the richness of the few and the 
poverty of the many.” He should reflect that a savage 
tribe where not ‘‘ the many ”’ but all are poor, does not get 
up high enough to fall, and therefore the poverty of the 
many cannot be a cause of fall because it gives no eleva- 
tion to fall from. ‘‘ The richness of the few”’ is not open 
to the same objection, because that at least furnishes all 
the elevation there is, since no all-poor people is ever ele- 
vated; nevertheless the richness of the few, being of bene- 
fit to the state and to all, is not a cause of decline. 

Nor is he any nearer right in attributing the decline 
of Rome to the ill-feeling which sprang up among the poor 
against the rich, whose wealth was the only cause of the 
greatness of the State. There was even less dissension be- 
tween rich and poor under the Empire in Rome than there 
had been in the Republic, where it had often culminated in 
street riots and civil war. But unless it broke out into civil 
contention it is not easy to see how mere ill-feeling could 
produce a national decline. If, in spite of such ill-feeling, 
everybody continued to engage in productive enterprises 
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and so increase the ‘‘ few rich”’ to many rich, there could 
be no decline, because such productiveness would inevit- 
ably produce prosperity. And on the other hand, if there 
were no ill-feeling and no increase of production proportion- 
ate to increase of population, decline would begin with 
perfect certainty. The question would turn then simply 
on the issue of the amount of production. It is this 
point which we were endeavoring to make visible. 

But if the Cztzsex thinks that the ill-will of the many 
poor against the few rich is sure to produce such domestic 
discord as will impede production, it should say so, since 
then it would still keep in front the real issue. This notion 
seems to be held by thinkers of the C7ztzzen school, and 
desperate results are often threatened in consequence. 
The French Revolution, and Corn Law riots, and Russian 
Nihilism, and existing anarchism are held up as types and 
menaces of terrible things likely to happen, if things go on 
as they are, and many uneasy people do not get what they 
want peaceably. That is to say, if they cannot rule they 
will ruin, if they cannot get what they never made, they 
will rob those who do make it. 

This idea is a folly of crude and illogical minds which 
fail to see that where all are poor, the poorest are poorer 
than where some are rich. In their zeal to abolish poverty, 
they threaten to abolish such wealth as there is. Of 
course a rapidly increasing and general prosperity like ours 
is in no danger from such frantic notions. <A free and in- 
dustrial society will not go crazy all together. 

Anyway, nothing of this sort happened in Rome, but 
rather the contrary. Rome was not industrial, did not de- 
vote herself to production, did grow poor because of an ab- 
sence of production, and so went into decline. I]1-will be- 
tween classes had nothing to do with it, but increasing 
poverty did. 

Doubtless the evils and vices which the C7tzsen attributes 
to the Roman State existed, justice was sold, there was de- 
bauchery and slavery, palaces were built, and there were 
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great feasts and games, and splendor, and all the rest of it. 
Perhaps none of these evils ever came into existence among 
Tartars, or Bedouins; certainly games, splendor, palaces 
and feasts did not and do not. These and the sale of 
justice and conspicuous dissipation can ohly exist where 
there is wealth, and to try to reduce such evils by destroy- 
ing wealth is like burning down a barn to get rid of rats. 
But still it is better to have houses with rats, if you please, 
in the walls, than to dwell in tents. But really to group 
palaces and feasts with debauchery and the sale of justice 
as vices, is like grouping statues with murder, and oil-paint- 
ings with assault and battery. The confusion of mind 
which couples the production of palaces with bribery of 
judges is almost hopeless. Of course where the palace is 
built by unpaid labor it isrobbery; but where it is paid for 
according to an agreed scale it is just as legitimate as the 
purchase of a barrelof flour or aload of hay. The essential 
feature of any transaction is that it be paid for according tu 
contract, and so long as that is the case, justice is done in the 
exchange of economic equivalents, which is its most essential 
form. But there never was a time in Rome when things 
were juster than during its decline. ‘‘ The sturdy old race 
that had planted itself by the Tiber in the days of Romulus” 
as the Citizen so finely says, was a band of robbers, a 
banditti so disteputable that no one would give them even 
women for wives. They had all the vices of bandits who 
plunder, steal, maim, ravish and kill without mercy, law or 
remorse. And to call in their virtues as against the time 
of the Antonines, or even of Augustulus, is like holding up 
our ‘‘ border ruffians” against New York and Boston. If 
Rome died ‘‘ like a spendthrift in want,” it was because of 
her want only. And all that we contend for is that want, 
(or poverty, its other name) kills always, while nothing else 
does kill. 

The ‘‘awful example’”’ lesson which the Citizen holds 
up to us is therefore a wasted lecture, unless it means that 
we should be careful above all things not to come to want, 
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and to see to it carefully that we do not, in which case we 
agree with it and congratulate the writer on his clever ap- 
propriation of our contention. But if it really thinks as it 
says, that ‘‘America is driving along the same lines as 
Rome (sic) in its decline,’ we venture to say that this is 
silly, since Rome was getting poor and America is getting 
rich. Ruin isthe end of failing, not of increasing, resources. 
No man or nation is going down hill when he is going up. 
‘Carrying elections by money” is bad, but not half so bad 
as carrying them by civil war inside of the city as was done 
by Plebs and Patrician in the early days of Rome, and is 
still done in South America. When people are poor they 
fight, when they are rich they pay, and the latter is as 
much better as a market is better than a raid. When few 
are rich and many poor, the remedy is to make more 
rich, as there are too many poor already, and that is just 
what machinery and commerce and multiplication of pro- 
ducts are now doing for our-own laboring classes. 

‘« The sores, ulcers and poisoned blood”’ of the Citizen, 
its ‘‘diseases of the body politic,’’ are ancient and well- 
worn metaphors, meaning nothing in particularand usually 
denoting a sad lack of attention to the matter in hand. 
They take the place of thought. So also does ‘‘ drunk with 
excess”’ and the rest of those phrases. The worst of them 
is that their rhetoric misleads the rhetorician. In fact there 
are no such things. 

There are improvements to be made in advancing so- 
cieties and on old methods in every direction, and there are 
various discomforts arising from new conditions, but these 
are no more ‘‘sores and ulcers” than the fact that an immi- 
grant who takesa wild farm does not find a house and tools 
On it,is a sore or an ulcer, unpleasant though it be. ‘‘ Diseases 
of the body politic’ would mean merely a bad custom, as 
where a ring runs a city for plunder and not for the pub- 
lic good; but it isn’t a disease, it is the dishonesty of 
some citizens, a thing never far distant from any society. 
‘Drunk with excess” isn’t possible to a state where most 
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people haven't even enough. All these figures and images 
are borrowed from a false theory of society, namely, that 
it is an organism and has diseases like an organism, 
whereas the true theory is that society is a machinery and 
not an organism, and like other machinery may have many 
defects and faults which may be mended or improved as 
time goes on,and are. But government is only a machin- 
ery for improving the condition of men, and as such needs 
perpetual watching and adjustment to make it work well. 
But as suchit is no more liable to diseases, sores and ulcers 
than is a walking-beam or a cotton mill. It is liable to 
fracture and may a/ways be improved and is a/ways improv- 
ing, but such improvement is made little by little, and 
never by doing away with former improvements. 

But what we wish to enforce is that what the Citizen 
ranks as a cause of decline is really a source of prosperity 
everywhere, and therefore could not have been a cause of 
the Roman decline, and will not be of ours if we ever come 
to such result. 





Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and Political topics 
is invited, but all communications whether conveying facts, 
expressing opinions or asking questions, either for private 
use or for publication, must bear the writer’s full name 
and address. And when answers are desired other than 
through the magazine, or manuscripts returned, communi- 
cations must be accompanied by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions ex- 
pressed in unsigned articles. While offering the freest 
opportunity for intelligent discussion and cordially inviting 
expressions of well digested opinions, however new and 
novel, they reserve themselves the right to criticise freely 
all views presented in signed articles whether invited or 
not. 








THE INDEX for Volumes I. and II. of the SOcIAL 
ECONOMIST is now ready, and will be sent to any who re- 
quest it. 





THE CATALOGUE of the COLLEGE OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS 
for 1892-93 is now ready, and will be sent free on applica- 
tion. We shall be pleased to answer any inquiries regard- 
ing special studies or other matters not found in the book. 





AMONG THE SUBJECTS that will be discussed in the 
July SociAL EcONOMIsT are Economic Issues in the Com- 
ing Campaign; The Uneconomic Use of Trusts; Edward 
Atkinson’s Economic Methods; and probably an article by 
Tom Mann (Trade Union representative on the English 
Royal Labor Commission) on the Industrial Aspect of the 
Parliamentary Election. 


HENRY GEORGE'S paper, Zhe Standard, devotes con- 
siderable space to the moral of the granite strike, in which 
it shows everybody to be wrong, and concludes with 
wisely remarking that there is a simple and effective way 
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out of all this—the way of justice. Throw open natural 
opportunities to all by exacting for public needs a rental 
for the use and occupation of such natural opportunities, 
and there will speedily cease to be a labor problem, the 
long war between labor and capital will end in social and 
economic peace, and both laborer and capitalist shall re- 
ceive their earnings. To the single taxers this is doubt- 
less very clear, but to practical people it sounds like talk- 
ing in the air. The difficulty with such people is that the 
nearer you come to the adoption of their notions the more 
impotent they appear. 





THE Locomotive Fireman's Magazine appears to have a 
very poor opinion of Mr. Edward Atkinson and his work. 
In a scathing article which has been reprinted by other 
labor papers, it says: 

‘‘Edward Atkinson is, doubtless, the most venomous 
enemy of workingmen to be found in the country. As a 
statistician he makes his figures lie, and his arguments, 
based on his statistics, are always specious, vicious and es- 
sentially false. He has earned the contempt of all enlight- 
ened workingmen, and, we doubt not, a large share of 
scorn from those who are the beneficiaries of his work.” 

Doubtless the language of the Locomotive Firemen’s 
Magazine is harsh and rude, but it represents the way in 
which Mr. Atkinson’s work is being regarded by a con- 
stantly increasing number of the community. His con- 
clusions are so constantly opposed to ameliorating efforts 
of the laborers, that intelligent workmen have regarded 
with suspicion anything he says on industrial affairs, and 
his statements of fact are so sweeping and dogmatic that 
careful statisticians distrust him, so that he is becoming 
less and less of an authority on either industrial facts, 
economic theory, or public policy. 





ACCORDING to the report of the English Royal Com- 
mission on Labor, the shoe industry of Yorkshire, like the 
cotton industry of Lancashire, is becoming subject to more 
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frequent and severe periods of depression. The testimony 
of the Leeds Boot and Shoe Makers’ Association brings 
out the important fact that although wages are much lower 
in England than in America the labor cost on each pair of 
shoes is higher there than here. The facts presented here 
are that 4100 worth of boots in Leeds costs £33 in 
labor, while in America the labor cost in £100 worth of 
boots is only £17; and the witness adds: ‘‘ The differ- 
ence is on account of machinery.” ‘‘ At the same time 
workmen in America get higher wages than Englishmen.” 
In reply to a question from a Commissioner as to whether 
Englishmen could produce shoes cheaper than Americans 
if they use the same machinery, the witness said: ‘‘ Yes, 
because wages in England are less than in America.” 
This states the whole case. The reason why England 
cannot compete with America in the manufacture of shoes 
is that although she pays lower wages she cannot make 
them as cheaply, because she employs poorer methods. The 


development of better methods in America is one of the 
results of protecting the development of our large home 
market. Of course, if England should adopt American 
machinery, she could undersell us by the difference in her 
wages, unless we are protected to that extent. The Free 
Trader who cannot see this must be blind indeed. 





‘* THE EVOLUTIONIST,” the official organ of the Brook- 
lyn Ethical Association, for June, contains a letter from Mr. 
Herbert Spencer on ‘‘ Peace between Nations,” in which 
he recommends ethical societies and evolutionists generally 
to turn all their efforts to the suppression of militancy, and 
says: ‘* Abundant proof exists that with war comes all the 
vices, and with peace all the virtues. The suppression of 
international antagonisms is the one reform which will 
bring all other moral reforms.” We heartily agree with 
Mr. Spencer that vices accompany war and virtues peace, 
but we cannot agree that virtues can be multiplied by 
suppressing militancy. Militancy is but the form of police 
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power required in a certain state of civilization, and is as 
necessary as a municipal police force, or the lock on our 
doors. We hesitate to criticise the great apostle of evolu- 
tion. Nevertheless, it does seem from his recent writings, 
of which this expression is typical, that he is not entirely 
out of the metaphysical ruts. While war is always to be 
avoided, except as a last resource for protection, peace,— 
that is, the mere absence of militancy—is no guaranty of 
the growth of virtue. China has peace in this sense, but 
her advance in civilization is practically uz/. The virtues of 
mankind come by the broadening and refining influences 
which introduce a more complex social life, whether they 
are produced by peace or war. To say thatthe suppression 
of international antagonism is the one reform which will 
bring all other moral reforms, seems to us to be very 
poor evolution, because it ignores the social and economic 
forces which are indispensable to all moral advance. ‘The 
economic and social advance of society does not depend on 
the abolition of armies or policemen, but the abolition of 
these depends on the economic and moral advance of 
society. Instead, therefore, of saying with Mr. Spencer: 
Suppress militancy, and all economic and moral reforms 
will be added, we would say—Make the economic and 
social development of the masses ‘‘ the primary thesis of 
your teaching,” and militancy will inevitably disappear. 





SENATOR -COLQUITT, of Georgia, evidently thinks that it 
is the duty of a good Democrat to insist that nothing but 
evil can come from a Republican rule, and in order to 
make out his case, is willing not only to deny our national 
progress, but to insist that our people are becoming worse 
off. In his article in the North American Review, for June, 
he says: 


‘«There are signs of increased luxury among the rich. 
The increase of wealth has added to the gratification of the 
few, but this has been followed by a falling off of the 
means of the many. Hence, private wealth and public 
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want abound, and we have the anomaly of increased wealth 
and no diminution of poverty.” 


This shows how utterly reckless or ignorant a United 
States Senator can be. If Senator Colquitt has paid any 
attention to the industrial history of this country, or even 
of the South itself, he must know that this is the opposite 
of true. It would never be possible that there should be 
one class growing richer and all other classes poorer, at the 
same time, unless the first were banditti and the second 
plundered civilians. The South, before the war, had such 
a society, and Senator Colquitt, who saw slave-owners riot- 
ing in luxury while slaves went in rags, may, perhaps, be 
pardoned for having a swell society in mind. But in an 
industrial society, such as now reigns in the South, he has 
but to look round and see how wealth has been equalized 
between former slave and master. The slave is now a 
property-holder and not ragged, while the master does 
something and cannot afford to be idle. And everywhere 
there, wealth has so increased that all classes are as much 
better off than formerly as a house-dog is better off than a 
prairie wolf. Senator Colquitt, however, is fond of play- 
ing to the galleries, and so repeats the stale falsehoods of 
anti-Republican demagogues, without a moment’s consid- 
eration of their real character. If anybody can find any 
place or country in the world where the rich grew richer, 
while the poor grew poorer, under an industrial system, he 
will also find a place where the wind blows north and 
south at once, and where the sun shines by night and the 
moon by day. Senator Colquitt’s statement that ‘‘We 
have the anomaly of increased wealth and no diminution 
of poverty” is one of those demagogical misrepresentations 
that carry with it the evidence that those who utter it 
either lack the information or the integrity necessary to a 
responsible public man. 





THE DEPARTMENT of Agriculture at Washington has 
been investigating wages of farm laborers in the different 
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sections of the country from 1866 to 1892, the results of 
which are published in a recent report. The facts here 
presented are a complete demonstration of our position 
that wages are governed by the standard of living, and are 
lowest where the social life of the laborers is most simple, 
and vice versa. Consequently wages are always higher in 
and near manufacturing and commercial centres than in 
rural districts. The facts presented in the agricultural re- 
port make this so clear that the Springfield Republican is 
constrained to say: 

‘*Generally speaking, it would appear from the reports 
of the Agricultural Department that farm labor is best paid 
in the manufacturing sections. Thus wages are higher in 
New England than anywhere else, save on the Pacific 
coast. They are higher in the parts of agricultural states 
where are located manufacturing towns than in other parts. 
They are lowest in the South which is most distinctively of 
all an agricultural section, but the predominance there of 
negro labor accounts of course in a great degree for the 


exceptionally low figures of that section. These high 
wages in the manufacturing states and localities and the 
general tendency toward higher since the recovery of 1879 
would therefore seem to be due largely to the competition 
of the factory and the attractions of life in the cities.” 


We are curious to know how the Springfield Republican, 
and similar advocates of the supply and demand theory of 
wages, can reconcile their doctrine to these facts. It should 
be remembered that in cities and manufacturing towns the 
excess in the supply of labor is constantly greater than in 
rural districts. Indeed, it is in our cities where the unem- 
ployed are found in greatest numbers, and still it is there 
that wages are highest; and we find them gradually lower 
as we recede into the rural country where the over-supply 
is the least, all of which is contrary to the supply and de- 
mand doctrine, but is entirely consistent with a view that 
manufacturing industries and highly diversified social life 
are the influences which raise wages. All this shows the 
wisdom of a national policy that promotes the diversifica- 
tion of industries and the development of manufacture. 
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Yet we suppose the Springfield Republican will go right 
on advocating Free-Trade and opposing the development 
of new industries, and insisting that nothing but scarcity 
of labor can raise wages, just as if these facts and millions 
of others like them had never been heard of. 





THERE IS PROBABLY nothing in the whole range of 
economic discussion that more clearly shows how little in- 
fluence facts have in determining public policy than the 
reasoning upon the hours of labor. For more than fifty 
years there has been an almost continuous series of reduc- 
tions in the hours of labor in different branches of industry 
in most civilized countries, and particularly in England and 
America. When it was first proposed to shorten the work- 
ing day from fourteen hours, it was prophesied that capital 
would be rendered unprofitable, and all the evils known to 
industry would follow. Heedless of these prophesies, how- 
ever, the demands of the masses for a shorter working day 
were conceded in varying degrees, until the general working 
day is fully four hours shorter than it was in 1820, and none 
of these evils have followed, but, on the contrary, the con- 
dition of both capitalists and laborers has steadily improved. 
The fact that these evil predictions have been repeated at 
every step and never sustained by the results seems to go 
for naught. The same objections are repeated to-day with 
as much confidence as if no experiment had ever been 
made. A few weeks ago Lord Salisbury told a deputation 
of English laborers that an eight hour day would ruin 
English capitalists unless it were simultaneously adopted 
by continental countries, and the proposition to reduce the 
working hours for women and children from sixty to fifty- 
eight per week, has called forth a repetition of the same 
old story. Even Bradstreet argues that if Massachusetts 
reduces her working time two hours per week she will be 
handicapped in competition with other New England States. 
If such reasoning were followed there never would be any 
progress at all. If England had waited for the Continent 
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she would probably have still been working fourteen hours 
per day, and if Massachusetts had waited till all New Eng- 
land agreed, her ten-hour law would never have been 
adopted. 

And so such reasoning holds equally good in wages. 
If Eastern employers waited until their Southern competi- 
tors were ready to increase wages, it would never be done. 
England did not suffer by leading the Continent in this 
respect, nor did the capitalists of Massachusetts suffer by 
leading New England, nor does New England suffer by 
leading the rest of the country in the matter of wages. A 
shorter working day in fact is a necessity of progress and 
cannot be stopped, and statesmen and economists who fail 
to recognize that fact simply put themselves in the way of 
peaceful advance, and in so doing encourage the inflamma- 
tory feeling which gives rise to revolutionary schemes. 





THE POSSIBILITY of providing an American navy which 
shall have the economic advantage of contributing to its own 
support very materially, is beginning to find place in the 
American mind. The English, with their ever-ready practi- 
cal good sense, have already been doing this, and the method 
is so sound and good that we need not hesitate to follow 
in their lead. Their method is to subsidize merchant 
steamers before they are built, on the condition that they 
shall be constructed so as to be turned into ships of war at 
the option of the government in case a war arises. The 
expected transfer of the City of New York and the City of 
Paris, of the Inman line, to the American flag—ships al- 
ready built in such a way as to be fit for cruisers, will fur- 
nish the first vessels of this sort for war service. But it 
would be easy, with proper government subsidies like those 
of the English, to so far encourage the building of other 
steamers here to sail under our flag, that we should have a 
navy of vessels ready to become efficient war-ships in case 
of hostilities. Meanwhile this navy would be self-support- 
ing, because generally engaged in commerce, and the ships, 
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instead of rusting idly at their anchors in various ports, 
would be constantly adding to the country’s wealth by 
their services as merchantmen. Of course, it is not need- 
ful that our whole navy should be of this character, since 
some government vessels are necessary, as things are, to 
support the dignity and represent the power of the United 
States in all waters, official exhibitions of ourselves, as it 
were, to foreign powers. But the others would be built in 
such numbers as to constitute a magnificent enlargement 
of our resources and our means of defence or attack. 

Our history already points us in this direction. We 
recall that the war of 1812, so brilliant in our navy annals, 
was largely carried on by privateers which were nothing 
but merchant vessels turned into weapons of attack upon 
English commerce. Their operations had much to do 
with hastening the English to a desire for peace, and when 
the war was over they quietly returned to their commercial 
uses. 

As industrial methods extend themselves further and 
further over the domain of human activity, all departments 
of government will adopt measures based upon profit and 
loss accounts, so that swords shall be made of a fashion 
to be used as ploughshares in times of peace, and spears 
adapted to become pruning hooks, as the scripture prophe- 
sies. Already the soldier is developing into a kind of 
policeman, armies are changing from means of attack to 
means of defense, their usefulness no longer being estima- 
ted so much for plundering forays and expeditions of con- 
quest, as for resisting such forays, or rather in preventing 
them from being undertaken by rude enemies. 

The natural objection to an idle navy would be quite 
destroyed by such a merchant war fleet as we contemplate. 
We now behold with a certain degree of impatience the 
merely show-function of our white fleet and our naval 
officers, and are constantly impelled to keep both at a min- 
imum. But with a navy of active merchantmen we should 
easily find that the more we had of them the better. They 
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would not only be serviceable in time of war but profitable 
to themselves in time of peace. 

And we are to be congratulated on securing for the 
initiative of this policy two steamers of the very first class, 
second to none that float upon the sea. A less fortunate 
moment might easily have given us two indifferent cruisers 
discouraging to the new policy. 





THE PEOPLE, a socialist newspaper, froths a little in 
replying to our remarks on its account of the opening of 
the College of Social Economics, and reiterates its vulgar 
abuse of the speakers and ourselves. We would not fora 
moment quarrel with Zhe People’s chosen vocabulary, 
which it doubtless holds to be choice and forcible at once. 
We do not think it to be either, and are therefore quite 
willing to give it a monopoly of coarse words. But we still 
insist that 7he People’s economics are out of joint, and this 
we will try to make clear. 

We agree with it that ‘‘poverty isno longer inevitable, 
on account of the increased productivity of labor’ through 
machinery. But why any private person should not use 
‘modern implements for his own profit,” Zhe People does 
not state. A fisherman would bea fool to go a fishing with- 
out the best modern fish hooks, and a workman would be a 
fool to work without the best modern tools, axes, saws, 
trowels, ploughs, etc. Why then should anyone be for- 
bidden to use any machinery because it brings him in a 
private profit? The masses are not poor because many of 
them have risen to capitalists and have become rich; they 
are poor because all of them have not sorisen. Some have 
run ahead of the others. What 7%e People would do is to 
prevent any from running ahead of the others by keeping 
the best back with the slowest. This means not making 
all rich, but rather keeping all poor like an Indian tribe. 
‘Collective ownership of land and capital’’ means the 
management of land and capital by those slowest and poor- 
est, whose condition shows that they do not know how to 
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manage a little, and would therefore be doubly incompe- 
tent to manage much. Under their guidance the poor 
would not be made rich, but the rich poor, and there you 
would have your Indian tribe again. We heartily wish it 
might be otherwise, so that we might agree with 7he Peo- 
ple, but running factories for ‘‘public use” instead of pri- 
vate profit, would not make them more productive, and 
they still do not produce enough for everybody. What 
The People should call fur is not different ownership, but 
greater production. 

The People does not yet see that almost all capital goes 
back into production, whoever owns it, and could produce 
no more if everybody owned it. Nor would its product, if 
more widely distributed, make the people richer. On the 
contrary, they would have a trifle more to-day at the cost 
of getting much less for years afterwards. We believe 
in capital because everybody is better off where there 
is capital and capitalists, than where there is neither. And 
we think 7he People with its doctrines is helping to keep 
the masses poor. To our view it is helping to establish 
poverty, not wealth, and therefore we oppose it. 





WHOLESALE GROCERS are agitating the idea of dis- 
continuing the practice of making sugar a leading article 
by selling it without profit, or, as is commonly the case, at 
aloss. There is no special reason why the practice of sell- 
ing sugar at a loss should not be discontinued, but if it is 
discontinued, the price of sugar will have to be raised; 
the grocers and commercial papers advocating the change 
should be frank enough to tell the public that it is they 
who have raised the price, in order to increase their own 
profits, and not pretend that it is due to the sugar trust— 
as was the case when the price of sugar rose a few years ago 
through the increased price of the raw sugar, when the 
trust was actually making a smaller margin than it had 
been before. All we say is that if the grocers raise the 
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price they should be frank enough to tell the public that 
they have done so to increase their own profits. 

WE PUBLISH in this issue another article from Mr. 
Joel Benton against Labor Unions in reply to our criticism 
of his paper in the March number. It will be observed, 
however, that his present paper is largely a repetition of 
what he said before and what has been repeated hundreds 
of times during the last fifty years by the enemies of trade- 
unions. Nevertheless these organizations continue to grow © 
in numbers and influence with the advance of intelligence 
and civilization. It is astonishing to see how little influ- 
ence facts have upon a certain class of minds. 

Mr. Benton talks about capitalists’ rights to discharge 
laborers as something very sacred, but takes no account of 
the fact that this ‘‘right”’ is often systematically used as a 
means of punishing laborers for their industrial and poli- 
tical activity. We have known many laborers to be black- 
listed throughout whole communities for exercising their 
political right in favor of industrial legislation disapproved 
by their employers. This notion of abstract rights has al- 
ways been used as a reason for denying laborers the means 
of their own protection. We remember Edward Atkinson 
opposed the Ten-Hour law in Massachusetts, on the ground 
that ‘‘it would deprive women of the right of working as 
many hours asthey pleased.” Just as if they ever really had 
any such right. Everybody knows that the hours of labor 
and other conditions were always fixed by capitalists until 
laborers used their combined power to fix them for them- 
selves. 

His remarks about ‘‘ scabs’”’ and ‘‘ rats’’ being superior 
to union workmen shows how absurd one may talk who 
takes abstract ideas instead of experience for his basis. It 
is notorious that in all industries and countries where trade 
unions are popular they represent the most intelligent and 
skillful of their class. And the only reason capitalists ob- 
ject to them is that they are too active in demanding better 
conditions for themselves and their clsss because they are 
the intelligent, agitating, progressive minority. 
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Mr. Benton’s objection to the ‘‘organized ten per cent.”’ 
of laborers forcing up the wages of the unorganized ninety 
per cent of their class is very good J/aissez faire doctrine. 
It is the logic of anarchy itself. But it is very bad social 
science, because it is contrary to all the history of social 
progress. Every step of industrial, religious and political 
advance has been accomplished by the struggles of an agi- 
tating minority who demanded more rights and better con- 
ditions for their class, and the reason of this is that itis a 
part of the law of social movement, and progress is impos- 
sible without it. Mr. Benton's solicitude about the ‘‘unor- 
ganized ninety per cent. having their wages involuntarily 
raised by the ‘‘ organized ten per cent.” is entirely wasted. 
The unorganized never object to this. Like the laggards 
in every other line, they are always willing to receive the 
benefits of higher wages and shorter hours, though they do 
nothing towards obtaining these benefits. 

Mr. Benton’s statement that ‘‘ It is a well-known fact 
that organized labor prevents its adherents from asking 
above a certain price,”’ is one of those hackneyed assertions 
that were never true. Trade Unions were never foolish 
enough to prevent their members from asking for higher 
wages. There never was a strike for any such reason. 

The stone-cutters’ strike is a good illustration of the 
struggle between the two forces. There is really no dis- 
pute over wages or hours. It is all because the employers 
want to change the date of fixing the year’s scale of wages 
from May to January. 

This doubtless seems a very simple matter to Mr. 
Benton but it is really a very serious one to the stone- 
cutters. The only reason the employers want to change 
the date is that they think stone-cutters could be crowded 
lower in January when snow is on the ground than in May 
when the buds are opening and the building trades are 
brisk. 

In this the laborers agree with them, and for that rea- 
son oppose the change as they should. The true interest 
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of the community is with the stone-cutters because the ad- 
vance of society is identical with raising wages and im- 
proving the laborer’s condition. 
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